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PREFACE- 


The interest which the French system of market-gardening 
has aroused in England, and the likelihood of a rapid increase 
in this closest of all forms of cultivation, have made urgent 
the publication of a practical treatise which shall be 
authentic and simple. If the system is properly understood 
and wisely developed, English consumers—^to the great 
advantage of the nation—^will give into the hands of English 
producers the tens of thousands of pounds which are now 
paid for the produce of the gardens of Paris and of 
Holland. 

The history of the French market-garden in England goes 
back only three years. Since then two gardens have been 
started at Evesham, one in Essex, one in Surrey, and one in 
Berkshire. The reformatory schools are using the system 
for purposes of instruction, and some of the county councils 
are following their lead. Since the subject was ventilated in 
the “ Daily Mail ** in the spring of this year, many hundreds 
of private people have turned their attention to the possibilities 
of intensive cultivation, and, though the outlay is great, 
^ven the cottagers in many villages are b^inning to experi¬ 
ment with a frame or two and some bell-glasses. ^ 

What gardens have already been attempted in England have 
proved very successful, especially the first and most ambitious, 
started in 1905 by Mr. Idiens, and now carried on by 
Mr. Harvey. His plot, which is equipped with 2,000 lights 
and 4,000 bell-glasses, has produced a gross revenue of over 
£600 an acre. Some few particulars, for which the author is 
indebted to the kindness of Mr. Harvey, will show how this 

great sum is made up. From 600 lights Mr. Harvey cut 
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2i,$oo lettuce, at an average of as. per dozen. Out of same 
lights, 2,400 cauliflower, at an average of 4s. per dozen, and, 
again from the same lights, 2,400 dozen turnips and 5,000 
dozen bunches of carrots at 6d. per dozen ; three melons from 
each light, occupied with them, at 2S. 6d. each. Of the Cos 
lettuce, which fetch 3d. to 6d. each, he will have several 
thousand this year. Were the capital outlay and the labour 
even greater than they are, such a result would be worth 
consideration. 

To-day, when the work of keeping more people on the 
land has become an urgent national obligation, the French 
method should compel attention from all classes. It will 
certainly become one of the methods to which the better- 
educated classes, who have a small capital and wish to make 
a comfortable living, may profitably devote their energies. 

No handbook of the French system exists in England. 
The gap is now filled by Mr. C. D. McKay, through whose 
efforts—inspired by a close knowledge of the wonderful 
gardens round Paris—a body of Evesham gardeners were 
first taken to France. There they saw with their own eyes 
how the most delicate of green vegetables could be grown 
in the winter months, and how, by systematic enrichment 
of the soil and long-elaborated methods, a little allotment 
may return a man and his family a good living. 

Mr. McKay’s treatise is full of hints for gardeners of 
all sorts, but its special value lies in the double fact that he 
is the introducer of the system into England, and one of 
the few British men who have discovered what may be 
called the botanical secrets long and carefully protected by 
the market-gardeners of Paris. 

W. Beach Thomas. 


It. 
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PRACTICAL MANUAL OF 
FRENCH GARDENING. 


CHAPTER L—FRENCH AND ENGLISH 
GARDENERS. 

Seeing that the French garden is now really coming to 
stay with us, a book giving full cultural directions becomes 
a necessity, and it is hoped that the information contained 
in this book will be of practical use to those who are 
unacquainted with the methods employed by the French 
gardeners who send such large quantities of the early 
vegetables to England. 

It must be well understood that large French gardens are 
a mistake. A small one requires such an enormous amount 
of indefatigable and careful labour and attention that there 
can be no large ones. 

When the idea of growing early lettuces and other 
vegetables in England was first advocated it was pooh- 
poohed. Gardeners said that the climate was so different to 
that of Paris that we should never be able to keep any of 
the plants during thp winter. This has now been proved to be 
a fallacy, and the climate in some districts of England is even 
better than that of Paris, and the young plants of lettuces 
do not “ fog off to the same extent. The last few years 
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have been extremely bad ones for the Parisian growers, as 
they have lost so many of their seedling lettuce plants, 
whereas here none have been lost. And when one knows 
that in Paris there are 360,000 lights and 2,160,000 bell- 
glasses, one can understand what an opening there is here, 
and that it will require many scores of French gardens to 
supply our wants. The French gardens sell 13,500,000 
francs* worth of their early produce per year. Why cannot 
we, with our huge city, containing the population of a 
country, supply ourselves? 

The French grow their lettuce under small “ chassis,** or 
frames, and also a large quantity under “ cloches,** or bell- 
glasses, but it has been proved that these lettuces do equally 
well in the large greenhouses such as are used for tomatoes 
during the early spring, and they develop and do quite as 
well as those grown in frames. Of course, the heat produced 
by a large house approximates very nearly to the heat 
generated by the half-exhausted manure of which the French 
beds are made. 

One great necessity is for these gardens to have a plentiful 
supply of manure and water, and the former can be obtained 
to as large an extent as required, and the situation chosen 
next the latter. I am of the opinion, however, that the 
same soft heat can be generated in the frames by lin. or ain. 
pipes running round them, and these could be worked by a 
very small boiler and give the same results as the manure 
used by the French. 

The French system is, of course, one that has been in use 
for a great many years, and Frenchmen naturally keep to 
their own method of growing these “ primeurs **; but it 
remains to be proved by some enterprising person that frames 
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heated by hot water will answer the same purpose, with a 
great deal less labour attached to them. 

In face of the criticism which many market-gardeners have 
raised, saying that it is impossible for us to raise these early 
vegetables here, it is very interesting to read some old 
English books on the subject, giving the time when the beds 
should be made, the seeds sown, and the crops planted. The 
only difference is that the varieties mentioned by the principal 
writer are quite out of date, and that he had not the lettuce 
grown by the French for many years, and which is 
especially adapted for this winter work. It is, however, 
quite useless for the summer, as, if sown then, it immediately 
runs to seed. 

The use of the proper seed is, of course, vital. Without 
the right varieties the system can do little. The following 
is a list of the varieties specially recommended for this system 
of cultivation : 

Carrot—Early Frame, Early Forcing, Nantes Extra 
Selected. 

Cauliflower—Early French, Early London. 

Lettuce (Cabbage)—Early French Frame, Romaine Early 
French (Cos), for early growing under bell-glasses. 

Radish—French Breakfast, Early Forcing. 

Turnip—Early Long, White Frame. 

Melon—Early Cantaloupe. 

CHAPTER IL—STARTING A GARDEN. 

We will suppose that someone wishes to start a small 
garden, and that he has about ;^2oo at his disposal; smaller 
gardens, of course, can be started at proportionate expense. 
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He will probably be able to obtain a piece of land—which 
should be situated as warmly as possible, with a good south 
aspect—for comparatively little money. It is foolish to take 
a cold, rough piece of ground, and expend a vast amount of 
time and trouble in turning it into a garden, when there are 
so many spots admirably suited for this work. 

Having secured two acres or so of ground, our prospective 
French gardener will want to commence operations, and 
June is the best time to make a start, so as to have everything 
ready by August, when the serious part of the work begins. 
He will be able to get the necessary frames and lights (called 
“ chassis by the French) made very cheaply by any horti¬ 
cultural builder. The French make the frames to carry these 
lights 13ft. long by 4ft. sin. wide, 9in. deep at the back, 
sloping to yin. in front, and made of ijin. planks, and they 
can be set up in runs of any length desired. Each frame 
consists of three lights, each light 52in. square, three 
bars, and four rows of glass, which are set up on 
the frame mentioned. These frames are strongly braced 
together at the ends with iron and also by two bars in the 
middle to prevent them warping through the heat of the 
manure, and they are usually tarred to preserve them, but this 
is not a necessity. 

We will presume that the beginner decided to have fifty 
frames of three lights each, making 150 lights in all. These 
would cost in round figures ;^75, plus the cost of the plank 
sides, which would entail a further outlay of about ;^25. 

The bell-glasses, or “ cloches,*' are an absolute necessity, 
and it is advisable that the beginner should have at least 500 
of these. These would cost, delivered at the garden, about 
IS. 6d. each. 
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Lettuce, carrots, and cauliflowers growing in one frame. Radishes having already been pulled# 





We have now a small garden equipped with 150 lights and 
500 bell-glasses, at a cost of about We will presume 

that the ground has been taken during the summer, and that 
a square has been levelled ready to make the beds on which 
the frames are to be placed, and well worked and cleaned 
ready for the autumn work. Arrangements should be made 
with a local livery stable keeper for a supply of manure, or, 
if the garden is near a large town, it can probably be obtained 
from a contractor at about 5s. or 6s. per ton, or arrange¬ 
ments could be made with the railway company for the 
delivery of so many trucks at the nearest station, from which 
it would have to be carted. 

The manure when received should be piled into a stack or 
stacks, after the manner of a haystack. This should be got 
in during the months of June, July, August, and September, 
when the very strong heat wil4 of course, have evaporated, 
and it should be mixed with hot fresh manure which has been 
about one month cooling to make up the beds when required 
in December and January. 


CHAPTER III.—SEED SOWING AND 
TRANSPLANTING. 

The seed should be sown in October, from the 5th to the 
12th, under cloches, but no manure should be used where the 
seed is sown. The seed should come up in four or five days, 
and eight or ten days after the plants will be ready for trans¬ 
planting. The Cabbage and Cos lettuce seed should be thinly 
sprinkled on the soil, which has been made very fine under 
the cloches. 
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As soon as the plants are large enough to handle, they 
should be pricked out under further cloches, about twenty- 
five to a cloche. These may now be left until they are 
required for planting out in the frames in January. 

Let us suppose the seed to be sown and up, an<d the plants 
ready for planting out in January, when the first lot of beds 
should be made for the first crop. Then at intervals during 
January and February the lettuce, etc., should be planted so 
as to come in in rotation, and not all at once. The manure 
ought to be spread evenly over the ground about a foot wider 
than the sides of the frames and firmly pressed down, when 
it should have a depth of about nine inches. When a 
quantity of frames or cloches are used, the manure is spread 
evenly all over the ground, and the bed must be made thick 
enough to produce a heat capable of resisting the cold of the 
early season with the help of lining and mats. These early 
beds should be from twenty to twenty-two inches high, but 
towards the end of the month and in February they require 
only a depth of fifteen to eighteen inches. The frames are 
then placed on the pressed-down manure, about twelve or 
eighteen inches being left between the rows of frames, just 
giving room to walk between. Five or six inches of the very 
best soil, preferably mixed with one-year rotten manure used 
for the frames during the preceding season, should be placed 
in each frame and well pressed down and raked. The frames 
are then ready to receive the lettuces in January, and as there 
is no great demand for early lettuces during the extreme 
winter months, it is not worth while starting the frames 
earlier, since they would not pay for the extra care and 
attention required. 

Lettuces being the principal crop, we have not yet referred 
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to the other varieties of early vegetables that should be 
grown on the same bed. The French, in their careful, 
methodical, and practical way, make use of every inch of 
room, and instead of getting one crop out of the beds they 
get four. 

As soon as the beds are ready for the lettuces in January, 
sow some radishes (Early Frame) thinly, at the same time 
sowing some of the very early small carrots, also very thinly, 
in the same frame or frames ; or, instead of carrots, sow some 
half-long white turnips. This being done, the frame is now 
ready for the small, robust lettuces which have been growing 
on under the bell-glasses, and which towards the end of 
December should be as large as a five-shilling-piece. Each 
light should contain twenty-one plants. The bed must be 
high enough within the frames so that the plants are not 
more than four inches from the glass, and the plants should 
not be placed nearer than four inches from the side of the 
frame, so that the shadow of the frame does not draw 
them. 

The frames are now complete, and the French gardener 
must carefully attend to watering, etc., and all that is 
necessary for the development of the plants. 

The radishes will come along very quickly, and should be 
ready for pulling in March, or in about six weeks after they 
are sown. This will give more room for the development of 
the lettuces, which will grow quickly now, and should be 
ready for cutting by the beginning of March. 

After the lettuces are cut and sent to market, plant out 
four plants of the Early French cauliflower in each frame. 
After these are well established, the lights and frames can be 
lifted off and utilised for the cucumbers or melons, the plants 
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of which have been got ready in a small hotbed. The 
carrots and turnips which have been growing in the frames 
must be carefully thinned to allow them to develop more 
quickly, and these are really one of the most profitable crops 
of all. An enormous number of these carrots and turnips, 
which of late years have been fetching sixpence per bunch of 
twelve, can be pulled from one frame. 

Properly speaking, the Early French cauliflowers are 
ready for cutting six weeks after planting out; but, of course, 
in the winter they take somewhat longer.* Directions for 
sowing this variety are given in the calendar, also the method 
of keeping them carefully in a frame during the winter, to 
be ready for planting out in the frames in February. These 
have fetched 3s. 6d. to 6s. per dozen wholesale the last few 
years, and the supply has never equalled the demand. 

CHAPTER IV.—MELONS AND CUCUMBERS. 

While these various crops have been coming along, the 
grower will probably have prepared hotter beds than the soft 
ones required for the lettuces for raising ^rly cucumbers and 
melons. After the lettuces have been cut and disposed of, 
and the cauliflowers well rooted, the melons and cucumbers 
are ready for planting out; one cucumber should be planted 
under each light, and four melons. The variety of melon is 
Cantaloupe, and only one fruit should be allowed to mature 
on each plant. The cucumber generally grown is either 
Telegraph or Covent Garden Favourite, which are frame 
varieties. The hardy varieties are, of course, of no use for 
this purpose. 

Cucumbers do remarkably well under these frames, and are 
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much better for eating purposes than those grown in an 
ordinary house, not having the deleterious properties which 
so often cause acute indigestion. Presuming that these are 
sold at IS. 6d. to 2s. per dozen, they give ample return, as 
they come in at a time when nothing else can be grown under 
these frames. 

With regard to melons, the French people as a rule grow 
the delicious Rock or Cantaloupe melons, which do well 
under the frames. These are now getting more into the 
favour of the British public than the smooth varieties which 
have been grown here so long in greenhouses. 

If two acres are taken, it is, of course, much more than is 
required for the small number of frames and bell-glasses 
mentioned. The extra ground should be carefully dug, and 
used for growing outside crops, of which a list is given 
further on, and it is strongly recommended that some of the 
same cauliflower®, planted in the frames, should be grown in 
the open ground under hand-glasses, and also some Early 
London cauliflowers. These should be sown about August 
23rd, kept in frames during the winter, and planted out 
under bell-glasses as soon as possible—i.e., at the end of 
February. They quickly develop, and should be ready for 
use in June, realising about 2s. 6d. to 3s. 6d. per dozen to 
the grower. 

The would-be French gardener is strongly recommended 
only to grow vegetables for which there is a big demand, and 
not waste his or her energy only to find, after having taken 
the trouble to grow out-of-the-way things, that there is no 
sale for them. One can appreciate what a large demand 
there will be as soon as the British people realise that they 
can have fresh salads and ** primeurs ** grown in their neigh- 
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bourhood. These delicious salads as yet are only used by 
the affluent, but they are, and should be, within the reach of 
the bulk of families. 

CHAPTER V.—SOME SPECIAL CROPS. 

Mustard and Cress. 

Supposing that a French garden is situated in part of the 
country where mustard and cress is a crop little grown, it is 
certainly right that one frame of three lights, at any rate, 
should be put down and kept regularly going for cutting 
every week, or two or three times a week. In London there 
is a very large demand for this salad, and it is in the hands 
of one or two growers only. This kind of salad is extremely 
easy to grow, and should have a good sale in any provincial 
or local town. The best method of growing this is to utilise 
the frames which have had the manure exhausted, and to 
spread on each a bass mat which has been thoroughly well 
soaked with water ; the seed should be very thickly spread 
over it, but no soil of any description used. When the crop 
has grown to a proper size, it can be cut with knives and put 
into small “ punnets,” free from grit, whereas when it is sown 
in soil it is always gritty and dirty. 

Rhubarb. 

It is also advocated that where a French garden is started 
near any market gardens that a few dozen fairly large 
” stools ” of rhubarb be obtained, to force them during the 
winter months. These do not require glass for forcing, but 
should have a pit dug to a depth of one to two feet; the sides 
should be built up with boards or bricks to about two feet 
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Basket for carrying manure. 

There being no room for wheelbarrows between the beds* 
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above the ground and roofed over with corrugated iron, or 
something which will keep the rain off; but it must be quite 
dark and no glass in it. The heat generated in this “ semi¬ 
cave will be quite sufficient to bring the rhubarb along. 
The pit should be closed down tightly to keep out the light, 
and the rhubarb will throw up those delicate sticks which in 
London early in the year realise such a good price. 

If an old outbuilding is available, it will answer the pur¬ 
pose just as well, as also will a cellar, so long as it is kept 
quite dark and fairly warm. 

Strawberries. 

A quarter or half acre should be kept for strawberries, not 
to be grown in the ordinary way out of doors, but in a way 
as explained afterwards, so that their time of bearing may 
be accelerated. When the usual time for planting straw¬ 
berries comes round in the autumn, the very strongest—i.e., 
the first runners, should be taken and planted in the usual 
way. These will make nice, sturdy plants in April, when a 
covering of glass should be brought into use. One-inch 
boards are placed at the back of the rows, supported by 
stakes driven into the ground, twelve feet long by one foot 
high, and a similar board about one inch lower should be 
used for the front. Grooves are made into which sheets of 
glass can be dropped, thus forming a complete small green¬ 
house over each row of plants, or the frames used for lettuce 
will serve the same purpose. The only thing necessary 
after this is to see that they are carefully and abundantly 
watered (the glasses, of course, must be removed when this 
is done), so that they do not get either red spider or mildew. 
As soon as these plants are covered with the glass they will 
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start into active growth, and the bloom, which is waiting 
for warmth, will immediately begin to shoot up and to open. 
These strawberries will come in for gathering before the out¬ 
door crop can possibly be ready, and just at the time when 
people are beginning to wish for strawberries. These, at 
2s. 6d. per pound, will handsomely repay all labour expended, 
and will be ready to pick two or three weeks before the out¬ 
door ones are ready. As soon as the crop is olf, the glass and 
the wooden sides can be stored away in a dry place ready for 
another year. 

To facilitate the management of a French garden, and to 
aid beginners, I have added a table of monthly notes, and, 
as our readers will see, the year begins in August instead of 
at the usual time, it being actually the gardener’s New Year, 
because at this time he begins to make provision beforehand, 
and to sow seeds of which the produce will not be ready until 
the following year. Starting in August, the directions run 
on through the whole year, whereas starting the calendar in 
January is not nearly so convenient. I have given minute 
details for making hotbeds, and especially for use in the 
forcing of melons and cucumbers early, but for later work 
and planting out in May the beds need not be so hot. 

These small gardens for early produce should have as 
many paying diverse crops as possible, especially if they are 
near small towns which could absorb their produce. 

CHAPTER VI.—early CAULIFLOWERS. 

Sow cauliflower. Early London, towards the latter end of 
August, in order to raise plants to stand over the winter to 
produce an early crop next summer. 
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It must not be sown earlier than from the i8th to 24th of 
the month, otherwise the plants will be apt to button (as it 
is called) or flower in winter, or early in the spring, in their 
infant state, in which the flowers never exceed the size of 
an ordinary button, and you would lose your early crop of 
full-sized flowers at the proper season ; if sown later, the 
plants will not be strong enough to resist the winter’s 
frost. 

London market-gardeners sow their main crop on a par¬ 
ticular day (the 21st of this month), having from long experi¬ 
ence proved that to be the best time for sowing cauliflowers 
for next summer’s supply. 

It will be best to sow the seed at two different times this 
month. The first and main sowing must be at the time 
already mentioned, allowing three or four days between the 
first and second sowing. 

The first plants sown are for the earliest crop, and some of 
these may be planted out for good in the latter end of 
October, under cloches or hand-glasses, but very little is 
gained by doing this. The main supply of plants should be 
pricked thickly in garden-frames, or, better still, be potted 
up singly into small 6o-pots, and protected by lights, 
when necessary, from frost during the winter, for final plant¬ 
ing out in the spring ; or, if not sufficient frames to spare, 
some may be planted close under a south wall three or four 
inches apart, to remain and take their chance, without any 
other shelter during the winter. They will sometimes stand 
it tolerably well if protected by straw mats during the most 
severe weather. 

The following directions for sowing the seed may be found 
very useful: 
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The seed must be sown at the time mentioned, either all 
at once, or at twice. First of all, prepare a small bed of the 
richest ground you have ; mark out a bed the size required ; 
immediately sow the seed, raking it in with extreme care. 
Another method used in sowing is to dig the bed, rake it 
quite smooth, then sow the seed, and sift over light soil to 
about a quarter of an inch in depth. In dry weather, let the 
bed be from time to time moderately watered, and lightly 
shaded in hot, sunny days. This will make the plants come 
up soon, they will grow regularly, and all be of one size. 

When the plants are up, continue watering the bed 
moderately, at least every two days in dry weather. 

Some time between the 25th and latter end of next month 
(September) the plants should be potted up from the seed¬ 
bed into small 6o-pots and placed in frames, or another rich 
spot may be dug for them in a sheltered situation., Mark out 
a bed, and prick out the plants two or three inches apart, 
shade from the sun, and occasionally water till well rooted. 

But if in potting up these plants from the seed-bed those 
selected for planting out finally under hand-glasses in 
February and March should be rather small, it would be 
advisable to retain the lights for a time, so as to bring them 
on and make them stronger, to enable them more effectually 
to resist the cold in winter. 

The most forward are to be planted out for good in rows 
in February and March, and covered with bell or hand 
glasses ; plant three or four of the strongest under each 
glass, the glasses being placed at a distance of three feet 
from one another, and the rows four feet apart. 

The'plants intended to be wintered in frames and not 
potted up may be pricked out at once from the seed bed into 
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beds four feet wide of light, rich earth, placed in a sunny 
situation with a south aspect, and the plants set three inches 
apart. The beds must be suitable in length for the frames 
to be placed thereon, and the plants must be protected when 
necessary with glass lights during the winter months. 
Moderately water at planting, keep the glasses on till the 
plants are rooted—letting them have air on mild, dry days— 
and afterwards arrange as follows : 

In rainy and severe weather put on the glasses, but on 
mild and dry days do not cover the plants, but let them have 
plenty of air. Continue this method till the latter end of 
February or beginning of March—perhaps even until the 
beginning of April, if the spring is cold and backward and 
the state of the plants renders it advisable—then transplant 
them into the open ground, three or four being placed under 
each cloche or handlight. These cloches must stand three 
feet from one another, and the rows be four feet apart. 

For their further general management, see September, 
October, November, December, etc. 

CHAPTER VII.—THE GARDEN CALENDAR : AUGUST. 

Carrot. 

A small quantity of carrot seed may now be sown in the 
open ground, to stand through the winter for spring use ; 
sow some in the first week, and a further supply second or 
third week in this month. The product of these sowings 
will be marketable during the early succeeding spring. 

The seed must be sown on well dug and prepared beds. 
Do not sow it too thickly, and take care to rake it in 
regularly. 
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Winter Spinach. 

Sow some prickly or winter spinach for early and general 
spring supply about the first or second week in the month— 
not later—so that the plants may attain a good size before 
winter. Do not sow earlier if the ground is rich ; it is apt 
to get rank and run up to seed before winter or early in 
spring. The ground should be well-drained, so as to lie 
fairly dry in winter. 

When the leaves of the plants are an inch broad, thin 
out and weed, either by hand or with a small hoe ; thin the 
plants regularly to a distance of three or four inches from 
one another, so that they may grow stocky and produce large, 
thick leaves. 

This sowing will produce leaves for gathering the same 
year in October, November, and during the winter, in open 
weather, and all the spring months till May. 

Endive. 

Sow some endive, Ruffec Green Curled for the main crop ; 
also some Batavia endive. Transplant some of the strongest 
plants, trim off the extreme end of their roots and weak, strag¬ 
gling tops of the leaves, and plant them twelve inches each 
way from one another in an open situation. 

Water them as soon as planted, and in dry weather let the 
waterings be repeated once every two or three days until the 
plants have taken root. 

CHAPTER VIII.—SEPTEMBER. 

Cauliflower. Early Preach. 

From the beginning of September until the end of the 
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month sow these in the open ground, in an old hotbed or a 
piece of open ground, and they will be up in eight days ; and 
fifteen to twenty days after the coming up of the seed trans¬ 
plant into frames, so that they may be covered with lights, 
or under cloches if these be used. Cover a piece of ground 
a yard wide, with ijin. of rotten manure from the 
exhausted beds, and then transplant at the rate of twenty 
to twenty-five plants per bell-glass, the lesser number being 
better. If the season is very open and the plants grow too 
quickly, it is necessary to pull them up and replant them 
immediately in the same place. Let them have air every 
day when it is fine ; this hardens the plants and helps them 
to withstand the frost and cold. The cauliflowers will be 
ready to plant out in the frames when the lettuces have been 
cut in February and March. 

To obtain a crop of cauliflowers in April and May, sow 
from August 25th until September 5th, and winter the plants, 
preferably in frames. Plant them out three to four inches 
apart. About the middle of February make a bed of half 
exhausted manure and half new manure to a depth of nine 
inches. Ten or twelve days afterwards plant these cauli¬ 
flowers out at a distance of about sixteen inches, putting a 
cloche over each. These are, of course (if necessary), 
in addition to those planted under t|je lights. Four 
cabbage lettuces can also be put under each cloche. 
Fill up between the cloches with dry litter to the top when 
necessary in very cold weather, covering the whole with 
double straw mats. The cauliflowers should be ready to cut 
in April. The Early London cauliflower plants, which were 
sown in August, will require to be potted up, or planted out 
in flames, about the middle or 20th of this month. 
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Plant them in rows about three or four inches apart, and 
allow the same distance between plant and plant in the row ; 
do not plant them so deeply as to bury their hearts, for that 
would kill them. 

When put in the earth, give the plants a little water to 
settle the soil to their roots ; but do not water hurriedly, so 
as to break their leaves, or wash the earth into their hearts. 

Keep the lights on only for a few days, until the plants 
have taken root, and shade them from the sun. When 
rooted, the lights must be taken entirely off, and used only 
occasionally for a month ; should cold nights or heavy rains 
follow, put on the lights, as too much moisture would prove 
very prejudicial to these young plants and make the stems 
rot off. 

Tie Up Endive to Blanch. 

Tie together the leaves of endive to blanch the plants white, 
tender, and mild-tasted. Do this in dry weather, and choose 
the largest plants, of good stocky growth and full in the 
heart; gather up the leaves evenly in your hand, and tie 
-them together with raffia, a little above the middle of each 
plant. 

Strawberries. 

This is the best month in which to plant strawberries. If 
moist weather, it may be done at any time during the month ; 
but if the weather is very dry and hot, do not begin plant¬ 
ing till the middle or latter end. 

The strong young runners taken from beds that bear well 
are the proper sets for planting. Plant these in good ground 
—facing the full sun to ripen the fruit to perfection. 
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They should be set lengthways in rows, the rows being 
twelve to fifteen or eighteen inches apart, and the plants at 
the same distance from one another in the rows, 

CHAPTER IX.—OCTOBER, 

Winter Cabbage Lettuce. Early French Frame. 

This variety is small, having very small hearts. It grows 
very well indeed under bell-glasses or frames in the winter, 
but is of no use except for this purpose. One can have 
lettuces all through the winter by using the following 
method : 

At the beginning of October sow the seed under bell- 
glasses, and as soon as the first two leaves appear afteft* the 
seed leaves prick them out under other bell-glasses, twenty to 
twenty-five to each glass. In November dress round with 
old manure from the old exhausted beds. Protect the glasses 
well from frost and very heavy rains by covering with litter 
and mats, which are taken off during the middle of the day if 
the weather permits, but without giving air. This lot of 
plants is ready to plant out in the frames in January. 

The market-gardeners of Paris employ Romaine Early 
French Cos for winter culture in the same manner as Early 
French Frame. 

The seed of this Cos lettuce is sown during the first days of 
October. Its culture is almost the same as the Early Cold 
Frame, but to prevent mistakes we repeat it here : 

The first week in October one should prepare a well- 
sheltered place facing south. After digging, carefully rake, 
and on the top put two inches of rich compost. 

Make the bed quite level, put on one corner of this a bell- 
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glass, and press firmly on the top so that the rim of the glass 
will imprint a ring on the ground ; take it up, and place it 
at the side to mark another ring, and so keep on. When 
there are enough rings marked, sow the seed thinly in each 
circle, and cover with half an inch of very fine soil, and place 
a bell-glass over each circle. One can also sow the seed at 
the end of an old hotbed. The seed will come up in three or 
four days, and twelve or fifteen days afterwards the plants 
ought to be pricked out under the bell-glasses on a bed pre¬ 
pared in the same way as for sowing the seed. Prick out 
twenty-four to twenty-five plants under each bell-glass, and 
put on the bell-glass immediately. The plants will take root 
in a few days, and as the Cos lettuce likes the air, raise the 
bell-glasses a little during the day, but shut them down again 
at night. When the severe weather comes, cover with mats 
and make a ring of manure round the bed where the bell- 
glasses are, and put very short and dry manure between the 
bell-glasses and double the covering mats when necessary. 
When the cold has gone, take off the covering and give 
air if the weather permits. In January or February choose 
the strongest plants, and plant one under each bell-glass, 
together with four Early French Frame. They should be 
planted out from the middle of January until the middle of 
February on the same kind of beds as have already 
been made for the Early French Frame cabbage lettuce, 
facing due south, and covered with bell-glasses. One Cos 
lettuce should be planted under each cloche and also four 
Cabbage lettuces, and the whole of the ground allotted to the 
cloches should be sown with early carrots. In between each 
cloche another Cos lettuce should be planted in the open, so 
that when the ones under the glass are cut, it (the cloche) can 
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or frame for three liRfhts. 














be moved and placed over those outside. The Cabbage 
lettuces will be ready to cut before the Cos have room to 
develop, and after these latter are cut take oft the glasses 
and carefully thin out the carrots if too thick. 

Endive. 

Continue every week to tie up some full-grown endive 
plants for blanching, as directed last month. 

Forcing Asparagus for Winter Use. 

Where forcing asparagus is required for use in winter, you 
may now begin to make hotbeds to raise the first crop, for 
gathering in November and December ; and for the method, 
see February and December. 

If a constant succession is required all winter and spring, a 
new hotbed, planted with fresh plants, must be made every 
three or four weeks, from the beginning or middle of October 
to the end of February or March, which will furnish a 
constant supply of asparagus from November till the 
arrival of the natural crops in the open ground in April or 
May. 

CHAPTER X.—NOVEMBER AND DECEMBER. 

Take the advantage of a dry day to tie up some endive 
plants to whiten them. See October. 

Sow still on the old beds, in the open ground, and under 
bell-glasses, Cabbage and Cos lettuce, and Early French 
cauliflowers, to be treated like the seedlings in the preceding 
month. 
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Cauliflower Plants. 

Let the Early London cauliflower plants, which are in 
frames for the winter, have the air freely every day when the 
weather is mild and dry. Do this by taking the glasses quite 
off in the morning, but cover again every night. 

When the weather is extremely wet, keep the lights on ; 
but, at the same time, if mild weather, let the glasses be 
raised two or three inches or more behind, or in front, to 
admit a large share of fresh air to the plants. 

When dead leaves at any time appear upon the plants, let 
them be taken off, and keep them perfectly clear from weeds. 

Where cauliflowers were not pricked in frames, etc., or 
potted up as directed last month, do so at the beginning of 
this. See October. 

Look for slugs among the above cauliflower plants, which 
often attack them very injuriously at this season. 


DECEMBER. 

Look over your cauliflower plants which are in frames, and 
pick off all decayed leaves as they appear on them. 

Every day, when the weather is mild and dry, let the 
glasses be taken off, so that the plants may have all the air 
possible, but put on the lights every night. 

When the weather is very wet, keep the lights on ; but at 
the same time, if mild, raise them upon props two or three 
inches at the back of the frames. 

In severe, frosty weather, keep the plants constantly 
covered with the lights, and other covering (such as mats, 
straw, fern, and other long litter) will also be very necessary 
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to lay over the glasses, and apply long litter also round the 
outsides of the frames when the frost is very r^orous. 

Endive. 

If the weather is mild and dry, you may continue to tie up 
some of the largest endive plants to blanch them. See 
October. 


CHAPTER XL—JANUARY. 

Sowing Radishes and Carrots Before Planting the 
Lettuce. 

Make the beds ready for the lettuce plants, which are now 
ready to be planted for their last move. The manure which 
has been accumulating during the summer and autumn can 
now be mixed half and half with new fresh manure, and this 
will give heat sufficient for the lettuces, and enough just to 
promote the early germination of the radish and carrot seed, 
^nd forward the plants moderately without making them 
drawn-up, long-shanked, and leafy. Spread the manure 
evenly over the square of ground already made ready to the 
depth of nine inches. When done, set on the frames and lay 
on the manure about three inches’ depth of good light garden 
soil, or some of the exhausted manure from the beds of the 
year before ; then sow some seed of the best Early Forcing 
radish very thinly and some Early Frame carrot; sow both 
evenly on the surface, press it into the earth with the back of 
a spa^e, and cover it half an inch deep with light mould ; or, 
instead of sowing carrots, sow turnip in a few frames. After 
this is done, plant the lettuce plants firmly on the bed, 
twenty-one to each light. Keep the lights close, and do not 
give air. 
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Forcing Early Asparagus. 

Hotbeds for forcing asparagus may be made with success 
any time this month, which will furnish young asparagus at 
a time when it fetches big prices, and in March and April. 

The plants having been raised in the open ground for 
three or four years, will be of sufficient size and strength to 
produce fine crops of good-sized asparagus buds when 
planted in a hotbed. They must be provided with plenty of 
good, hot dung, wherewith to make substantial hotbeds, two 
feet and a half to three feet high, and covered with frames 
and glasses ; also straw mats, for covering at night, and 
during bad weather. 

But for general particulars of the plants, and the necessary 
quantity, as well as of the hotbed and other requisites, see 
the article “ Forcing Asparagus ” in February, which is 
equally applicable to the present occasion. 

Cauliflowers. 

Cauliflowers under hand or bell glasses must also have 
air every mild day by raising the glasses two or three inches 
on the warmest side. In sharp weather keep them close, in 
severe frost lay some litter round each glass ; this will protect 
the plants greatly. But in mild, dry weather the glasses 
may be taken off every day for four or five hours, and in quite 
mild weather let the glasses remain tilted, even at nights, to 
admit plenty of air. This prevents them being drawn up 
weak, or running into flower out of season ; they must, 
however, be kept close every cold night. 

You may now sow a small portion of Early French 
cauliflower seed towards the end of this month, in a hotbed, 
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to follow the winter-standing plants, or to replace any killed 
by the frost. See February. 

Endive. ^ 

In dry, open weather, let some of the best full-grown endive 
be prepared for blanching. Let the plants be quite dry, and 
tie the leaves of each plant together ; they will be blanched 
for use in a fortnight, suitable for salads. 

CHAPTER XII.—FEBRUARY.—I. 

Early Cueumben and Melons. 

In the first days of this month sow both melons and 
cucumbers. There are several varieties of each, the Canta¬ 
loupe being one of the best melons for frames, as it is the 
earliest; the fruit being very fine and of good size and 
superior flavour. The best variety is Little Prescott. 

Procure these seeds, both of cucumbers and melons, two, 
three, or four years old if possible, as the plants will generally 
show fruit sooner, as well as prove more fruitful, than from 
those of new seeds, which are apt to run too much to vine, 
often running a considerable length before showing a single 
fruit. 

To raise cucumbers and melons now, make a small hotbed 
of fresh horse-stable manure, in which to raise the plants to 
a proper size for transplanting into larger hotbeds next month 
to remain to fruit. A small bed for a one or two light frame 
may be sufficient, and about two or three good cartloads of 
fresh, hot manure will be enough for making a bed of proper 
dimensions for a frame of three lights. 

Choose moderately fresh, steamy, stable-manure—moist, 
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full of heat—rejecting the very dry^ long straw, and ex¬ 
hausted parts previously to forming it into a bed. If the 
manure is rank, it would be best to prepare it a little by 
forking the whole up into a heap—mixing well together—and 
let it thus remain eight, ten, or twelve days to ferment 
equally, and for the rank steam and fierce heat to evaporate. 
It will then be of a proper temperature to make into the 
hotbed. 

Make the hotbed in a sheltered dry spot facing due south. 
Make it wholly on the surface of the ground, four or five 
feet wide, according to the frame. The sides of the bed can 
be lined with fresh, hot manure, reaching quite to the bottom 
when necessary, to augment the heat should it cool. 

In making the bed, let it be two or three inches wider than 
the frame each way. Now begin to make the bed. Shake 
and mix the manure well when laying it on the bed, and beat 
it down with the back of the fork as you go on ; but do not 
tread it, for a bed which is trodden hard will not work so 
kindly, and be more liable to burn than that which is allowed 
to settle gradually of itself. Let the bed be about three feet 
high, making an allowance for its settling six or eight inches 
in a week or fortnight after making. As soon as finished, 
put on the frame and glass, keeping them close down till the 
heat comes up ; then raise the glass behind, that the steam 
may pass away. 

Three or four days after making the bed in which to sow 
the seed, earth it with rich, light, dry earth or compost, 
which has been made ready at this season under some dry 
shed, to a depth of three or four inches ; but when the garden 
has been going one year, you will have the old, exhausted 
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beds for this purpose. If the bed has settled unequally, take 
off the frame and glasses and smooth and level it, putting on 
the frame again. Then fill some small 6o-pots with the 
same compost as used for earthing the bed, place them in the 
frame on the hotbed, put on the lights, and leave them until 
the soil in the pots is warm. When it is, sow the seeds in 
pots, both of cucumbers and melons ; one seed in each 
pot, according to the quantity of plants required ; lowering 
the pots a little into the soil. 

After sowing the seeds, keep the lights close. Raise one 
corner of the light half an inch, to let the steam arising from 
the heat of the bed evaporate ; this is absolutely necessary, 
in order to prevent any burning tendency from the great heat 
of the bed in its early state. 

Cover the lights every evening about an hour after sunset 
with straw mats, and uncover them every morning between 
eight and nine o’clock. Also be careful in covering up with 
mats at night while the strong heat and steam continue to 
raise the upper ends of the glasses about half an inch, both 
to give vent to the rank steam arising and to admit a 
moderate degree of fresh air ; but fasten one of the covering- 
mats to hang down a little over the corner where the lights 
are opened. This prevents the cold air from rushing into 
the frame, especially when the plants are beginning to grow. 

Great care must be taken that the soil in the pots does 
not have too much heat. Examine every day the heat in 
the bed, and if any appearance of burning should appear, 
raise the pots farther from the manure, without disturbing 
the seeds or plants. By this you will prevent all injury from 
too much heat, provided you examine the bed every day. ' 

The plants will appear in three or four days. Then admit 
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fresh air to them by raising the upper end of the glass a little 
every day ; and if the soil in the pots should be dry, moisten 
very moderately with a little water that has stood in the bed 
all night just to take off the cold chill. Water about midday, 
but only the soil about the roots, not over the tops of the 
plants. Immediately shut the lights down close for about 
half an hour, or an hour, then open again a little, and shut 
close towards the evening. Continue to cover every night 
with straw mats. When the heat is more moderate, close 
the frames every night, and uncover every morning to admit 
daylight, sun, and air to the plants. Whenever possible, 
admit fresh air in the daytime to strengthen the plants. 

Fill some pots with the rich, dry compost already men¬ 
tioned, and set them within the frame till the next day, so 
that the soil can become warm. Be careful in potting up 
the seedling plants ; raise them with your finger, with all the 
roots as entire as possible, and with as much of the soil as 
will readily adhere about the fibres, and thus—the pots, filled 
with soil, being ready—make it a little concavely hollow; 
place the plants in the hollowed part of the soil slopingly, 
with their roots towards the centre, and cover their roots 
and stems an inch thick with soil. Give a very little water, 
just to the roots of the plants only, and directly plunge the 
pots into the soil on the bed again, close to one another, 
filling up all the spaces between with soil, and letting every 
part of the bed within the frame be covered with as much 
earth as will prevent'the rising of the rank steam immediately 
from the dung, which would destroy the plants. 

Two or three days after planting, if the bed is in good 
condition, the plants will have taken root; though that is 
effected sometimes in twenty-four hours. 
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Covering for early lettuce and cauliflower in use 150 years ago. 












































When the plants are fairly rooted, if dry, give them a little 
water at the warmest time of the day, the best time being 
when the sun shines. Let the watering be occasionally and 
very moderately repeated, according as the soil in the pots 
becomes dry and appears to want moisture. Always have 
some soft water set within the frame a few hours, to be ready 
to water the plants when necessary, but always with great 
moderation. 

Carefully examine the heat of the bed in about a fortnight, 
to see if it wants a lining of fresh manure, and when the heat 
begins to be considerably lessened, then apply a lining of 
fresh, hot manure close to one or both sides. If the heat has 
not been greatly lessened, line only one side first, applying it 
to the back of the bed, and a week or fortnight later line the 
front, etc., making the lining about twelve to fifteen or 
eighteen inches wide. Raise it very little higher than the 
manure of the bed, and cover the lining with two inches of 
soil to prevent the rank steam of the new dung from coming 
up and entering into the frame, as it would prove destructive 
to the plants. 

By applying these linings of hot manure at the proper time 
and renewing them when necessary, you will keep the bed at 
a proper temperature of heat and of sufficient duration to 
keep the plants growing freely until ready for planting out 
into the other beds for fruiting. 

When the two first rough leaves appear, about two or three 
inches broad, and they have commenced to run, they are then 
ready for planting out permanently into the large beds. 

To make our first planting out, we proceed as follows: 

In February there are usually some winter beds which have 
been used for lettuces, etc., which now have nothing growing 
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in them. First of all take away the soil from the top of the 
old bed, and break up the old manure which is not yet 
exhausted. Take new manure, mix with the old half and 
half, remaking the beds. When made put the frames on, 
and spread over the beds five inches of good mould, then put 
on the lights immediately. When the heat has fallen to the 
proper level of 85 Fahr. one inch in the soil, plant the melons 
which are ready. 

Cucumbers should be treated in exactly the same way. 


CHAPTER XIII.—FEBRUARY.—II. 

Forcing Asparagus. 

Hotbeds for early asparagus can be made any time this 
month. 

For the purpose of forcing asparagus one must, of course, 
be provided with three-year-old plants. These are raised in 
the open ground from seed, as hereafter directed, and are 
transplanted from the seed bed into other beds in the open 
ground and left for three years. They are then of the proper 
size and strength for forcing. The necessary quantity is 
from about five to six or seven hundred for a bed for a three- 
light frame, and so in proportion for two or more such frames, 
for these plants in hotbeds should be crowded very close, in 
order that, by having as many plants as possible in each 
frame, they may produce a proportionate supply of 
asparagus to pay for the trouble and expense gone to. 

The hotbeds for the purpose of forcing asparagus must be 
made of fresh, hot manure, and must be made very sub¬ 
stantial. Provide, therefore, a proper quantity of manure, 
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as directed for cucumber hotbeds. Fork it up together and 
mix well; in a week or a fortnight, according to the quantity 
and quality of the manure, it will be the right temperature 
for making the hotbed. 

When the manure is at the right temperature, prepare to 
make the hotbed, which must be of the size for one or more 
three-light frames. Let it be three inches wider on every 
side than the frame, and make it a yard high at least, and 
level the top even and smooth ; then, directly, without put¬ 
ting on the frame as yet, earth it all over six or seven inches 
thick for the immediate reception of the plants. 

This is necessary, as no time must be lost in making the 
most of the hotbed to force asparagus, but the frame must 
not yet be put on, for, the heat of the bed being very strong 
at first, the framing and glasses, if put on closely, excluding 
all air, would make it too hot. 

Having made and earthed the bed as above, place the 
asparagus plants on the surface of the soil, having first of all 
raised at one end a small ridge of soil five or six inches high, 
against which to place the first course of plants. This done, 
mark on the surface the width of the frame, and then begin 
and place the plants against this little ridge of earth, 
gathered as close to one another as possible. Draw a little 
of the soil to the bottom of the roots ; then place others 
against these in the same manner, and continue laying them 
one against another, crowded as close together every way 
as possible to the width of the mark for the frame, from one 
end of the bed to the other. The tops or crowns of the plants 
must be all upright and level, and when the whole bed is thus 
planted, let some moist earth be directly banked up against 
the outside roots all around, an inch or two higher than their 
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tops. When this is done, cover the crowns of the roots all 
over with light, rich earth about two inches thick. This 
finishes the work for the present; that is, till the buds or 
young shoots of the asparagus begin to appear through the 
earth. 

Ten or twelve days after the bed is made and planted, if 
the heat becomes moderate, or if very bad weather, great 
snow, or excessive rains follow, you may put on the frame 
and lights. If a large bed, the heat will continue in it longer; 
therefore, be cautious in framing it too soon, before the buds 
begin to push up. Protect the top when required with straw 
mats. 

When the buds begin to appear, put on three or four inches 
more of mould. Previous to this, thick straw bands should 
be fixed round the top of the soil of the bed with pegs close 
to the edge, to keep the soil from running down. Place the 
bottom of the frame cn this ; it serves both to secure the 
second covering of earth and support the frame when it is 
put on. Then cover the young buds of the asparagus all 
over with a supply of light soil three or four inches 
deep. 

That will make in all six inches of soil over the crowns of 
the plants. 

Now put on the frame and the lights. 

When this is done, it is necessary, if there is much steam, 
to raise or shove open the lights at the top occasionally for 
an inch or two, to allow the steam to pass away, and to admit 
fresh air. This is especially necessary when the buds first 
begin to appear. 

If during the time the bed is without the frame there 
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should be excessive rains or much snow, cover occasionally 
with mats or straw. 

Carefully test the heat of the bed every day for the first 
week or fortnight after it is made. This is done by pushing 
two or three long sharp-pointed sticks down between the 
roots into the dung in different parts of the bed ; draw up the 
sticks one or twice a day, and feel the lower end. You will 
then readily judge of the degree of heat. If the heat is too 
great, it must be moderated. This is done by boring several 
wide holes in the manure on each side of the bed with a long, 
thick stake ; also by driving it in the earth just under the 
roots to admit the air, and to let the rank steam and burning 
quality of the manure pass off more freely. When the heat 
has become moderate, the holes must be closed again. 

If the heat of the bed begins to decline considerably, 
prepare to renew it as soon as possible by applying a lining 
of hot dung to the sides of it as directed for cucumber and 
melon beds. 

Allow a current of fresh air to penetrate the beds daily in 
fine weather, especially if the heat is strong, also when the 
buds begin to appear through this last covering of earth, as 
fresh air is necessary to give them colour. On fine, sunny 
days tilt the upper ends of the lights an inch or two, or 
shove them a little down as may be convenient, but always 
keep them closed in cold or very bad weather and at night. 

Continue to cover the glasses every night with mats or 
straw. 

The bed, if made and managed according to these direc¬ 
tions, will begin to produce asparagus abundantly in four or 
five weeks, and, provided the heat be kept up, will continue 
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producing buds in great plenty for a fortnight or three weeks. 
A bed for a three-light frame will for that time produce 
three or four hundred buds a week. 

The method used in gathering the asparagus from hotbeds 
is to insert one’s finger gently into the earth and break the 
buds off close to the roots. Cutting them with a knife, as 
one would do in the open ground, would result in destroying 
as many more as one could gather, because the buds come 
up very thickly, one under the other. 

In order to have a constant supply of asparagus during 
the winter and spring, until that in the open ground comes 
in, make a hotbed every three weeks or a month. 

A quantity of fresh plants must also be procured for every 
new bed, for those which have been once forced in a hotbed are 
not fit for use afterwards, either in a hotbed or open ground. 

To raise asparagus plants for forcing, sow some seed 
every year and proceed as follows: When the plants are 
one year old, transplant them in rows nine inches apart, about 
the same distance in the rows. After two or three summers’ 
growth, they are fit to take up for forcing ; but if allowed 
to stand three years before taking up they will produce much 
larger buds. 

It is necessary to have three different pieces of ground 
always in use at the same time in raising asparagus plants 
for forcing purposes—that is, one piece for the seed bed, 
which should never stand longer than one year before taking 
up the plants ; the other two pieces to be occupied with trans¬ 
planted plants. The first a bed of seedlings, the second of 
seedlings one year transplanted, and the third of seedlings 
two years transplanted. They are thus three-year-old plants, 
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by which time they are ready for forcing. Thus, after the 
first three years, a fresh supply of plants is obtained every 
year, suitable for forcing in size and age. 

March is the best time for transplanting from seed beds. 
The time to make hotbeds for forcing these plants depends 
on when one wishes to have the plants fit for use—^for in¬ 
stance, if they are wanted at Christmas, begin in the second 
or third week in November. And should the cultivator not 
have plants sufficiently forward for his purpose, they are 
easily procurable from nurserymen. 

This system of forcing is particularly applicable to 
Evesham and other districts, where there is such an enormous 
quantity of asparagus grown, and where the outdoor cultiva¬ 
tion is so well known. 

The last week in February, or first fortnight in March, is 
the best time for sowing, when the seed should be sown in 
light, rich ground. Sow tolerably thickly and tread the seed 
evenly, raking it into the ground as regularly as possible. 

Care of Cauliflower Plants. 

Early London cauliflower plants in frames should be given 
plenty of air every mild day by taking the glasses entirely 
off. 

About the end of the month, if the weather be mild and 
settled, begin by transplanting some of the strongest plants 
to the ground where they are to remain. Plant them in 
rich, well-manured ground, thirty inches or a yard distance 
each way ; but if cold and unsettled weather, defer this plant¬ 
ing till next month. 
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Tomatoes. 

They should be raised in a hotbed in February, and as soon 
as they are ready, repricked out into frames which have had 
the lettuces, and which are partially exhausted. The plants 
should be about two inches apart. When they are a fair 
size, they should be potted into large 6o-pots, kept in frames, 
and planted out in the open ground under cloches in May ; 
the cloches being removed as soon as there is no longer any 
fear of frost. 

Capsicom. 

A small and remunerative crop of these could be easily 
raised and planted in the open in exactly the same way as 
tomatoes. 


CHAPTER XIV.—MARCH. 

Care of Early Coctimbers aad Melons. 

Examine the cucumber and melon hotbeds, making sure 
that their heat is well maintained, so as to keep the plants 
growing freely. The heat, although considerable, must be 
moderate, and the plants will set well and will show fruit 
plentifully. 

When the heat declines, apply a lining of fresh, hot manure 
to the back or frpnt of the bed as required ; but if the heat is 
steady, line only one side at a time, doing the opposite side 
ten or twelve days after. Make the lining from twelve to 
fifteen or eighteen inches wide, letting it reach five or six 
inches up the side of the frame. Narrow the width towards 
the top, and lay on this two inches of soil to keep the steam 
down. 
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Let the beds have plenty of air. To do this, raise the upper 
end of the lights from half an inch to one or two inches 
high, according to the heat of the bed and the warmth of 
the weather. On sunny, mild days ventilate more freely 
than on cold and cloudy ones. Shut down the glasses if very 
cold, and always close towards evening at, say, three, four, 
or five o’clock, according to the weather. 

Water them now and then, when required, but moderately, 
and on mild, sunny days. The best time for doing this is 
from ten to two o’clock. 

Cover the glasses with mats every evening toward sunset, 
and uncover in the morning about an hour, at most, after 
sunrise ; or as soon as the sun shines fully on the frames. 

Since the early plants—especially cucumbers—raised last 
month will have now begun to run and show fruit, train the 
runners or vine regularly over the surface of the bed at equal 
distances, and peg them down neatly when the plants begin 
to bloom. Be careful at this early stage to set, or impreg¬ 
nate, the female or fruit blossoms with the male flowers. 

Sow Cocumbers and Melon Seed. 

At the beginning of the month sow, on new-made hotbeds, 
more cucumber and melon seed. Also about the middle and 
towards the latter end of this month sow again, in order to 
have a supply of young plants, either to plant into new beds, 
or to tak^ the place of such plants as may fail. 

Sow Asparagus Seed. 

This is now the season to sow asparagus seed, to raise 
plants for forcing in hotbeds. 
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The seed should be sown at the beginning or middle of the 
month, in fairly rich ground. Sow in drills an inch deep and 
six inches apart. The plants will come up in a month or 
six weeks, when they should be watered occasionally in very 
dry weather to strengthen and forward their growth. They 
must also be carefully hand-weeded during the summer, to 
keep them free from weeds. 

Mint. 

This is now a good time to make beds of mint, so as to 
have a full supply for forcing in the early spring. 

This plant is propagated either by parting the roots, or 
by slipped roots of the young spring plants being taken up 
with plenty of root fibres ; also by cuttings during April, 
May, etc. But at this season the best and most universal 
method used is to part the roots. 

Any time this month have recourse to such old beds of 
mint as are well stocked with young plants. Cut and draw 
up enough of the strongest shoots properly rooted. Draw 
them up gently, with the help of your knife, to raise or 
separate them. Every plant will rise with tolerably good 
roots. 

Plant in rows about six inches apart, and five or six inches 
distant in the rows ; also well water, to settle the soil closely 
about the roots. 

To propagate mint by roots, get a quantity of old roots, 
part them, then draw drills with a hoe six inches apart; place 
the roots in the drills, cover them about an inch deep with 
the earth, and then rake the ground. 

The roots should be procured and planted either in 
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February or the beginning of this month (March), or in 
October or November. 

The plants will thrive in almost any soil or situation. 
They will quickly take root and grow very freely, producing a 
crop the same year, and these roots will produce a crop 
annually for many years. 

For forcing purposes the roots must be dug up, and the 
ground will be found to be full of them, then spread very 
thickly in frames. Put on some exhausted lettuce beds, and 
cover with about two inches of soil. These plants will grow 
rapidly and be ready for cutting in a short time. 

Strawberries. 

Dress the strawberry-beds, if they were not done in the 
preceding months, and the plants will now begin to push 
apace; and the sooner this—the dressing—is done the 
better, but do not litter them down yet. 

The beds being cleared from litter, loosen the earth between 
the plants, then add a little fresh soil from the alleys, etc., 
to the beds ; it will strengthen the plants, and they will 
flower strongly and produce large fruit. 

About the middle of this month is about the best time to 
put the rough glass over the strawberries, as recommended ; 
if put on before this, there is always the danger of severe 
frost cutting off the blossoms. Litter them down when they 
have nearly finished flowering ; not before, as the litter gets 
damp and attracts the frost if they get too forward. The 
fruit will then be ready for the last week in May, or the first 
week in June, when there is a good demand for them, as all 
those grown in greenhouses are finished, and the outdoor ones 
have not yet come in. 
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CHAPTER XV.—APRIL AND MAY. 


Asparagus. 

Sow asparagus seed, if omitted last month, to raise plants 
for forcing. See asparagus last month. 

Cauliflowers. 

The Early London cauliflower plants under hand-glasses 
should have earth drawn up to their stems in April. This 
will be of great service in promoting a strong forward 
growth. 

The hand or bell glass may still be kept over these plants 
at night, and during cold wet weather ; but on warm days, 
and when there are warm rains, they should be exposed to 
the air. When the plants are considerably advanced in 
growth, the glasses should be raised proportionately high on 
props. First draw a border of earth two or three inches 
high or more round each plant; then place the props upon 
that, and set the glasses on the props. Towards the end of this 
month, however, or the beginning of next, if the plants have 
grown considerably, the glasses should be taken away 
altogether. 

Where any of the winter standing cauliflower plants in 
frames, borders, etc., were not finished planting out last 
month, let it now be done as directed. 

Management of Cucumber Plants in Frames. 

Cucumber plants will now be at their best for bearing; 
they must, therefore, be carefully attended. 
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Keep the beds in a moderate heat by the application of 
linings of hot manurei etc., where necessary. See the two 
last months. 

These plants will often require to be moderately watered 
not less than twice a week. Morning and afternoon are the 
most suitable times for watering at this season. 

The plants must also have fresh air when the weather is 
mild, for the sun is now powerful, and if the glasses were to 
be kept too close it would destroy the plants. Raise the top 
end of the lights, therefore, every warm, sunny morning 
about seven, eight, or nine o’clock, according to the warmth 
of the weather, and as the day becomes warmer continue to 
raise the glasses from one to two or three inches. 

The lights must be closed every evening about five or six 
o’clock, but on cold evenings shut them down an hour or two 
sooner. 

Shade the plants from the sun on very hot, sunny days 
between eleven and two o’clock. 

Where the glasses are pretty close to the plants, it will be 
advisable to give them more room by raising the frame from 
three to six inches at bottom. The plants will then get the 
air more effectually, grow stronger, and stand the sun with 
less danger of scorching their leaves. Continue covering the 
glasses every night with mats during this month; as 
a rule, cover up towards sunset, and uncover soon after 
sunrise. 

The early cucumbers will now be in full bearing, but con¬ 
tinue to impregnate, or set the young fruit, as it blossoms. It 
is best to do this either on the day that the flower expands 
or on the following at latest, but let it be done in the fore- 
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noon, while the generative organs retain their fertilising pro¬ 
perty in the fullest degree. This is absolutely essential. Sec 
cucumbers in March and April. 

CHAPTER XVI.—JUNE 

Melons. 

The melon plants, which are in frames, should still be 
moderately shaded in the middle of the day ; that is, when the 
sun shines strongly, and particularly so where the plants do 
not stand the sun well, flag their leaves considerably, and 
are situated very near the lights. The noonday sun is apt 
to scorch the leaves, exhaust the juices of the vine and roots, 
which would greatly check the young fruit. 

Have thin, slight mats spread over the lights when the 
sun is strong, but do not have heavy ones to darken the 
plants too much. They should be put on about nine, ten, or 
eleven o’clock, according to the heat of the sun, and taken 
off between two and three. 

Give plenty of fresh air every day by raising or tilting the 
upper end of the lights two or three inches at the back of 
the frame, and water moderately once in a week or fortnight 
as necessary. Let the soil be kept moderately moist, 
especially while the plants are setting their fruit. Too much 
humidity would prevent them setting, make them turn 
yellow, and go off, but when set they may be watered more 
freely. It is never wise to water very much, as much 
moisture proves hurtful to the roots and stem of the plants, 
and makes them rot and decay. 

Continue to cover the glasses every night with mats till 
about the middle of the month. 
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Strawberries. 

Strawberries in dry weather must be well supplied with 
water as the plants will soon be in blossom. 

The watering should, if required, be repeated daily in very 
dry weather towards the middle of the month. This is neces¬ 
sary because the principal crop of strawberries will now be 
setting and beginning to swell, and while the berries are 
taking their growth the plants should be encouraged by 
keeping the earth in the beds always moderately moist. The 
advantage of this will be apparent not only in the increased 
size of the fruit, but also in the improved quality of it. Do 
not water, however, unless the sun is very strong and th^ 
fruit requires it. 

Cucumbers in Frames. 

Take good care of the cucumber plants in frames. They 
must be well supplied with fresh air and water. 

These plants in hot weather will require to be watered 
every two or three days. In the morning, afternoon, or 
towards evening is the best time of the day at this season. 

Give the plants air freely every day by raising the upper 
ends of the lights or glasses two or three inches upon props. 
It will be found advisable during the greater part of the 
month to shut the lights at night. 

On hot, sunshiny days it is better during the hottest time 
to shade the plants with garden mats, or some loose straw 
litter, spread thinly over the glasses. 

Chf(e of Early Cauliflowers, now at Perfection. 

Continue to look over the plantations of early cauliflowers 
nefw and then, in order to hteak detWn ^ome of the large 
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leaves over the young heads, as they appear nearly ready 
for cutting. 

Those plants which are still advancing in growth or part 
coming into flower should in very dry weather be well 
watered, which will keep the plant continually growing, and 
they will produce large flower-heads accordingly. 

Make a basin round each plant to contain the water. 

Give them one or two good waterings—say, about half a 
watering-pot to each plant, applied gradually, so as to moisten 
the earth as far as their roots extend. They will want no 
more, and the basins may be filled up again. 

Asparagus. 

Great care should now be taken to keep the asparagus 
planted last spring perfectly clear from weeds, and the young 
plants which were sown in the spring, being now up, should 
be carefully hand-weeded. 

CHAPTER XVII.—JULY. 

Sow Endive Seed. 

Now is the time to sow endive seed in order to raise a 
supply of plants for use at the end of autumn for the principal 
winter crop. 

Use Ruffec Green Curled seed for the main crop, y^hich is 
the best variety for a regular supply during the winter. Sow 
this variety twice at different times during the month. Let 
the first sowing be between the ist and loth, and the second 
about the i8th or 20 th. 

The seed should be thinly sown, regularly trodden down, 
and evenly raked. 

Water occasionally in dry weather, so as to bring up the 
plants soon. This will make them come up regularly. 
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Packing lettuce at Mr* Harvey^s at Evesham. 












Kidney Beans. 

Plant a late crop of dwarf kidney-beans. 

The seed must be put into the ground during the first week 
of July, as well as about the middle and latter end of the 
month, so as to have a succession of beans to gather until 
Michaelmas or later. They may be planted in any place 
where ground is vacant. Dig the ground, and immediately 
plant the beans in rows. 

If the weather is very hot at this time, and the ground very 
dry, water the drills before the beans are planted, or lay the 
beans to soak in river water for about five or six hours ; then 
plant at once by either method. 

Do not soak the beans unless the ground is very dry and 
the weather dry and hot, otherwise it is better to let the drills 
be well watered only. Then the beans may be immediately 
planted, and covered in with the earth about an inch to an 
inch and a half deep. 

Carrots. 

In the first or second week in this month you may sow 
carrot seed, to raise young carrots for the table in autumn 
and winter. 

The carrots raised from this sowing will come into use 
after Michaelmas, and will be very fine in October and 
November, etc., and continue good till the following spring. 

Choose and dig a light piece of ground ; when this has 
been freshly turned up, sow the seed moderately thick, and 
rake it in evenly. 

Then when the plants have come up an inch or two high 
let them be thinned to a distance of six or eight inches. 
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Cucumbers. 

Cucumbers in frames now require care. The glasses must 
either be opened considerably, or occasionally drawn off 
every day in fine, warm weather, according to the season. If 
the weather is unfavourable, or much rain, you may still use 
the glasses, but give plenty of free air above. In dry 
weather water plentifully, and when the glasses are kept on 
occasionally as above, raise one end to admit a large portion 
of free air to the plants. 

Watering. 

In the case of plants which have been lately planted out, 
water only in dry weather till they have taken root. This 
is true also of seed beds recently sown and of beds where 
small young seedling plants are coming on. 

At this season, and in sunny weather, it is wise to water 
in the morning or towards the evening. The proper hours, 
during the morning, are any time between sunrise and eight 
or nine o’clock ; also between the hours of four and eight or 
nine in the evening. The watering at these times is more 
effective, as the moisture has time to settle gradually into 
the soil before being exhaled by the full power of the midday 
sun. 
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Mat made of rye straw. 


CHAPTER XVIII.—STRAW MATS. 


The Paris market-gardeners make all these mats them¬ 
selves. There are several sizes and thicknesses, but the 
generality are neither too large nor too thick, so that they 
may not be too heavy, and that they may dry quickly after 
having been wetted by the rain. In size they are two yards 
long, by one yard wide. These are used for covering the 
bell-glasses and lights to keep out the cold, and also for 
shading purposes. They are made as follows : 

On a level floor, or on hard soil, fix two lin. boards 7ft. 
long and 6in. deep, parallel, at a distance of 4ft. 4in. 
one from the other. The space between these two boards, 
which are for the purpose of fixing the width, is divided into 
four equal parts by five lines placed longitudinally ift. lin. 
one from the other, and as long as the planks. At the two 
ends of each line a small wooden peg the size of one’s finger 
is firmly placed in the ground, giving a space between the 
mat and the ground of two inches. These pegs determine 
the length the mat should be, just as the side planks deter¬ 
mine the breadth. Then tarred cord is attached securely to 
all the pegs at one end of the frame. Now one has therefore 
five lines of tarred cord each 6ft. 6in. long, but the string 
should not be cut the exact length from peg to peg. From 
experience one has learnt that the proper thing is to double 
the cord in order to have enough cord to sew or secure the 
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straw on the cord stretched on the pegs. It is necessary to 
measure thrice the length of the stretched cord ; that is, to 
make six yards before cutting the string. You wind the 
loose end of the cord on a bobbin of some description, so that 
it may be more easily handled. On the string which is 
stretched one puts clean rye straw {as long as possible), 
one inch deep, and placed so that the thick ends come out¬ 
side against the planks, making the mat of equal 
thickness. Now one may go on with the sewing—if 
one may so call it. One or two people can sew the mat at 
the same time. Let the workers kneel at the bottom of the 
frame where the bobbins are, and with the left hand take a 
bunch of straw about the size of a finger, and raise both it 
and the cord which is below ; then, with the right hand, pass 
the bobbin under the stretched cord, and bring it back to the 
left hand. In this way, they encircle the bunch of straw with 
string, which they tie tightly. Then take another bunch of 
straw, and proceed as before. 

When these mats are made at home they are very cheap 
indeed, but when they have to be imported from France they 
become somewhat dearer, as the carriage is excessive. 
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CHAPTER XIX.—PACKING. 


When will our growers think it necessary to have clean, 
dainty packages for their lettuces, carrots, or produce 
generally, but more particularly for their fruit?—^although 
fruit is, of course, outside the scope of this treatise. 

In France the packing is usually done by women, who 
show great taste, care, and deftness in their work. The 
secret of the success is partly in that when they gather the 
fruit and vegetables the produce is not tumbled higgledy- 
piggledy into one receptacle, but the best quality goes into 
one box, the second into another, and the poorer into a third, 
etc. This selected fruit naturally commands a better price 
than the other. 

Then, too, French packing is wonderfully light, and the 
boxes or small crates used, although extremely strong, are 
of the lightest material possible. They can be used for many 
years, and travel backwards and forwards to France when 
empty as well as filled. They last considerably longer than 
the basket crate, sieve, or pot used in this country. 

The beginner cannot be too particular about the way he 
packs his fruit, lettuces—indeed, all produce sent to market. 
He should brand all packages, so that his mark, becoming 
known, should be a guarantee to the buyer that the contents 
are absolutely as represented. It should stand for honestly- 
packed produce, and vegetables which arc not “ topped.” 
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CHAPTER XX.—THE HISTORY OF THE FRENCH 
GARDEN IN ENGLAND. 

The first step in introducing French gardening into 
England was a letter in the “ Evesham Journal,” on Novem¬ 
ber 24th, 1904, calling attention to the success of the French 
gardeners near Paris, and suggesting a visit of Evesham gar¬ 
deners to Paris to see for themselves what the system could 
do. In the course of a long letter the writer {Mr. McKay) 
said : 

” My argument is that these thousands of pounds which 
annually go to France might just as well come to Evesham, 
and, in fact, ought to do so. I am convinced that on your 
(what are called in Evesham) early banks and on your hill¬ 
sides, which get the full blaze of the sun and are sheltered 
from the wind, this could be carried on with unbounded 
success. 

” If some of your Evesham gardeners would invest a sum 
of money (and no great amount would be necessary) to give 
the growing of these lettuces a fair and proper trial, it would 
end in a huge, ever-increasing, and withal lucrative industry 
for Evesham. 

” I would also suggest that some of the most enterprising 
gardeners should themselves pay a visit to these French 
gardens, and personally see their methods. They would then 
realise how easily the methods adopted could be carried on.” 

This proposal was followed up by a paper being read by 
Mr. McKay at Evesham on December 17th, 1904. Some 
extracts from the report of the speech may be interesting. 
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“ He said the tackling of this question—viz., of 
competing with the Parisians in the cultivation of 
early vegetables—^had for many years seemed to him an ever- 
increasing necessity. He believed it was quite possible for a 
place like Evesham, richly endowed with a splendid climate 
and fertile soil, to grow early vegetables with success. There 
was nothing lacking except ‘ the manner of the doing of it. * 

“ The gardeners round about Paris were of much the same 
type as in the Vale of Evesham—^hard-working, painstaking, 
energetic, and straightforward men. Their gardens were 
kept in the pink of perfection, and were extremely well culti¬ 
vated ; but they were not large, averaging from three to ten 
acres, but on these were an immense number of rows of 
small lights, about 3ft. square, resting upon boards about 
I ft. above the soil. The price of each frame would be from 
6s. to 8s., and therefore a run of looft. of these excellent 
protectors would cost about £io» The cloches, or bell- 
glasses, were composed entirely of one piece of glass ; they 
cost, roughly, carriage-paid into London, breakages and 
everything included, about is. 4Jd. each. Another thing 
required in Evesham was better covering material. In the 
Vale nothing but straw was used, but on the Continent they 
invariably used reed mats. These lasted a long time and 
gave more protection than straw, and had a further advantage 
that they could easily be rolled up. These particular mats 
came from Holland, and cost about 3s. 6d. each. Referring 
to the principal item of the evening’s meeting—i.e., the 
lettuces—^between 4,000 and 5,000 crates came over from 
Paris every day during the season—i.e., 24,000 to 30,000 
crates per week—these realising qd. to 2s. per dozen lettuces, 
and there were three dozen packed in a crate. The French 
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people started sending these over one week before Christmas, 
and went on until March. 

“ Another and essential point was that they must grow the 
kind of lettuce best suited for the purpose. Any kind of 
lettuce would not do. He did not believe it was necessary to 
have an enormous amount of very expensive glass for this 
kind of work, as he was quite sure that the ordinary cheap 
frames would do everything that was required, with the 
cloches—i.e., for lettuce growing. 

“ Another thing he thought well worth growing, with other 
things, was the small variety of carrot. Five hundred small 
crates of these were received in Covent Garden every day 
during the season, and each crate contained one dozen 
bunches. These could be as well grown here as anywhere 
else, but they must have the particular small variety which 
was necessary. This was by no means an exhaustive list of 
early vegetables. 

“ About loo crates of asparagus were sent over daily, and 
these fetched a price averaging from 3s. to 6s. per bundle of 
twenty-five. They had the roots. All that was necessary 
were the forcing-pits, and the forcing is very easy. They 
send from Paris daily about 100 crates of long Navet turnips. 
These could be grown just as well here as in France. Also 
there are forty to fifty crates of celeriac, or turnip-rooted 
celery, which realised is. 6d. to 2S. 6d. per dozen roots.** 

As a result of this lecture, a trip was taken to Paris, 
in January, 1905, of which the following account was 
printed: 

“ On Monday morning the gardeners started at 8.30 to 
visit gardens at Vitry, about six miles from Paris. They 
were met at the station at Vitry by a very practical market- 
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gardener who has retired from the business, and he had 
arranged for these gardens to be visited, and the visitors found 
the occupiers very amiable and courteous, and they showed 
every disposition to allow their visitors to see all they possibly 
could. Nothing, indeed, was kept from them. But it was 
stated that the gardeners of another district which it was 
proposed to visit had read of the proposed visit in the papers, 
and there was an inclination among them not to show their 
methods, as they feared their industry might suffer from new 
competitors. This being the case, the visit was confined to 
the gardens in the Vitry district. The growing lettuces and 
other crops were inspected with much interest. The first 
garden visited was about two acres in extent, and there the 
owner said his expenses on the two acres alone were ;^6oo 
a year. He paid his men two francs a day, and found them 
board dnd lodgings, which works out at rather more than is 
paid for labour in the Evesham district. The price of the land 
is about £700 per acre, and probably the rental would not be 
less than ;^i5 or £20 per acre. It was gegerally considered 
that this land was not quite equal in quality to that of the 
Vale of Evesham. 

“ The visitors inspected the frames where the excellent 
tender lettuce were growing, and observed that in all the 
places between the lettuces there was a sowing of radishes 
and carrots, these crops growing in the same frames. Under 
each of the bell-shaped glasses, such as Mr. McKay exhibited 
at Evesham, and of which there were some hundreds on these 
two acres, was one Cos lettuce and three or four Cabbage 
lettuces round it, and there were also some thirty or forty 
small Cos lettuce plants, which would be replanted, under 
each glass. In some of the frames the growers were forcing 
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the early cabbage plants, which would be put out in about 
two months’ time. Some of the visitors inquired when these 
cabbages would be fit for cutting, and the reply was at the 
end of April. It was the general opinion that cabbages 
grown in the open at Evesham would be equally as early, and 
this was striking evidence of the value of the early cabbage 
ground in the Vale of Evesham. The cabbages growing 
outside in these French gardens were very small—no larger, 
indeed, than Evesham plants when set out in September. This 
fact tended to convince the visitors that the climate in the 
Vale of Evesham was as favourable to gardeners, if not 
more favourable, than the climate around Paris. The 
gardens around Paris, too, are more exposed, and all these 
small market-gardens have to be walled in to protect them 
from the cold winds. 

“ The preparation for the frames consists of stable manure 
decayed for two years and afterwards about half-mixed with 
fresh horse manure. About nine inches of this preparation 
is put at the bottom, and on the top a mixture of soil and old 
manure, which is similar in appearance to our black Abbey 
soil at Evesham. 

“ In the gardens visited the Evesham growers found every¬ 
thing carried on in a very methodical way. All was neat and 
in excellent order, and everything was in its proper place. 
With regard to the watering arrangements, in one garden 
huge tanks ^were erected on a tower, and steam engines were 
used for pumping. In one garden an electric motor was used 
for this purpose, and it seemed to be a very ingenious con¬ 
trivance. Power was obtained from the public service which 
runs along the main country roads for miles outside Paris. 
In one garden visited another labour-saving apparatus was a 
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small trolley railway which ran from one end of the ground 
to the other. There was an arrangement for tipping the 
produce off the waggon, which was used for carrying manure, 
light boxes, etc., from one end of the ground to the other. 

“ The general conclusion which most of the visitors 
appeared to arrive at was that these lettuces and carrots and 
early radishes and other vegetables could be grown in frames 
at Evesham equally as well as they are in the gardens around 
Paris. The only question seems to be one of expenditure ; 
but, naturally, if it pays the French grower to invest his 
capital in frames and to give such high prices for his land, 
it should pay the Evesham grower. The bulk of the French 
produce, it is said, is sent into this country at a freight of 
about ;^4 a ton, and the freight per ton from Evesham to 
London is 5s. So here is a case in which the English 
grower is not handicapped with regard to railway rates. 

** It was thought by a good many present that this new 
industry is what is wanted for the Evesham district during the 
quiet winter months in order to ocupy the time of the 
gardeners and to bring in some increased return, no matter 
how small. The proposed new crops would be practically 
finished before the outdoor crops commenced. So confident 
were some of the members present as to the prospects of the 
undertaking, that the services of the retired market-gardener 
who acted as guide, and who is considered one of the most 
practical men in this special industry round Paris, were en¬ 
gaged. It was arranged that he should come to Evesham on 
February ist to give fifteen days’ instruction, and also later 
on to give another fifteen days’ instruction. He seemed to 
think that he could easily teach all Evesham growers wanted 
to know in a month.” 
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CHAPTER XXL—THE FIRST FRENCH GARDEN IN 
ENGLAND. 

The next step was the starting of a French garden at 
Evesham, and its progress after a few months was thus 
recorded in the “ Evesham Standard ” : 

“ It is little more than a year ago since a party of Evesham 
gardeners visited Paris to investigate French methods of ^ 
gardening and forcing early vegetables. Now there can be 
seen near the Leys, Bengeworth, a garden worked on French 
methods, where early lettuces, radishes, and other crops are 
being produced equal in quality to the crops grown in 
France, and sold in England at remunerative prices. The 
venture promises, indeed, to be a great success, and it may 
lead to important developments, and provide many Evesham 
gardeners with a profitable occupation in the usually slack 
months of winter. That would mean the employment of 
much labour and greater prosperity all round. 

** The French garden at Bengeworth is very similar in 
appearance to those seen at Vitry on the occasion of the visit 
of the Evesham gardeners. All the ground acquired has not 
yet been utilised, but on a slope of about three-quarters of an 
acre are nearly 300 of the frame lights and large numbers of 
the bell lights. There are thick beds of the horse manure 
with the made soil on top and the narrow walks between the 
frames are filled with the manure. There is no room for a 
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wheelbarrow, which is not used. The Frenchman has a big 
basket, easily adjusted to his shoulders, and we saw him with 
hands in pockets (the wind was cold), carrying almost as 
much manure on his back down a narrow path between the 
frames as would have been trundled in a wheelbarrow. The 
manure is obtained from Birmingham. Besides a large 
supply of fresh horse manure, a plentiful supply of water is 
essential for gardening on the French system. River water 
is far preferable to the colder and harder spring water supply¬ 
ing Evesham, and the company pump water from the river 
into a tank at the top of the bank by means of an oil engine 
in a building on the lower level. Pipes convey the water 
along the rows of glass frames. 

“ The winter lettuce, the particular sort that the French 
grow, was the principal crop being marketed upon the occa¬ 
sion of our visit, and there can be no doubt that this crop, in 
this the first year of its cultivation, has been a great success. 
It was pointed out to the French gardener that in France the 
lettuce were apt to ‘ damp off,’ and he was asked if condi¬ 
tions in this respect were worse or better in Evesham. He 
replied that the plant was as good, if not better, here than in 
France. The climate was much about the same, only there 
was not quite so much sun here as in France. Some of the 
lettuces he showed us he considered as good as the best 
grown in the French gardens, although the earth upon which 
they are grown is, of course, not so good in this the first year 
as it will be later. This variety of lettuce is adapted to 
winter work under glass, and is not of the slightest use for 
summer. The lettuces are not very large or well hearted, 
but there is absolutely no waste, the outer leaves being 
almost as good as the inner. Delicious, silky, crisp, and 
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delicate these lettuces ar6, and after tasting them one can 
understand that there is a steady demand for them. They 
are much more delicate and tender than the open-air lettuces 
which come into the market later. There was a big crop of 
these lettuces in many of the frames, and they grow close to 
the glass, the frames being very shallow. 

“ It may be early to arrive at a definite opinion as to the 
success of French methods of cultivation at Evesham, but 
there is no doubt that some surprising and encouraging 
results have been obtained, and an extension of the system, 
which may be of great importance to the district, may be 
expected. Already we hear that the Toddington Orchard 
Company are going to follow the enterprising example set by 
the Avon Orchard Company.*' 
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SEEDS FOR FRENCH 


[?:! HI 


CARROT, Early Frame. 

„ Early Forcing. 

„ Nantes Extra Selected. 
CAULIFLOWER, Early Frame. 

LETTUCE (Cabbage), Early French Frame. 

,, Romadne, Early French (Cos), for 
early growing under Clbches. 

MELON, Cantaloupe, Early. 

RADISH, French Early Breakfast, Forcing. 

TURNIP, Early Long White Frame. 


THESE ARE IN SEALED PACKETS ONLY, 

and can be ordered from aJ! reliable 
Seedsmen and obtained wholesale from-- 

WATKINS & SIMPSON, 

Wholesale Seedsmen, * 

12, Tavistock Street, Coveat Garden, LONDON, W.C. 
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J. W. CROSS 

BUU GROWER AHD POTATO EXPORTER, 

WISBECH, ENOLAND 


To Offen- 

Strawberry plants. Seed Potatoes. 

Agricultural and Garden Seeds of all 
Descriptions. 

Plants ready for planting, such as 
Cabbage, Savoy, Cauliflower, Broccoli, 
Kale, &c., &c. 


Tsl«<r«iBBt Potatoss, Wisbech, England. A.B.O. Cods Y EdStfOS. 

Tslsphonst Mo.M«?^ 

8EHD AT ONCE FOB LIST. ADDRESS IN FULL 

CHA8. TOOPE, F.R.H.S., a SON, 

HBATINO ENOINEERS A EXPERTS, 

STEPNEY SQUARE, HISH ST., STEPNEY, E. 

Utwgmme—TOOPES, LONDON. Ulephon§-^o. 8407 i. 

HBAT YOUR ORBBNROUSB AND 8AVB YOUR PLANTS. 


Mani/fdetui^n 

and 

PaUntees <tf 
Hooting Appa- 
ratuB for I 
OnonhouBOB, 
HothOUBBB, 
Pardon FramoB, 
Motor S Ooaoh 
HOUBOBf 
KonnBlB and 
Pouttry Houbob, 
Pronagatpra 
for NaUtng 

SoodB, Bio, 




THE ONLY RELIABLE ^ 
GAS AND OIL HEATERS EXTANT. 


LET US KNOW VOUR WANTS. 
MAKE USB OP OUR EXPERIENCE 





MTABUIHSD IMl. 


(Hl,Cteg,orCoko 
Tbesi ore tke HEATERS yoo koar so nocli alKiat. 


SEND FOR\OUR 
NEW BOOKLET 
on HintB how to 
Hoot a 

ProonhouBO 

BUOOOBBfutly. 

Bupeyfor Qoodo, 
WeHTootod, 
UnivorBoUy ap~ 
prooed, 

Qufok Dolfuerles. 
Plant Fumiga- 
tora, SyrlngoB, 
Pardon Hobo, 
etc. 

Obly one class niado>4kf BEST. 

Send a postcard to us now, for our 




Wc ehanonse comparison. Inspection invited before writing elsewhere. Send a postcard to us now for our 
Caulogue if y w want a thoroughly eftdont and economical Heater for your Greenhouse, no obligation. 
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SAVE YOUR 
PLANTS! 

AND THE GROWTH OF ALL PLANTS GREATLY 
IMPROVED BY ONE OR TWO DRESSINGS OF 

ALPHOL 





If A valuable manure, which, in addition to promoting the powth 
of all plants, will also destroy every variety of insect in the soil. 
It is a dry, non-polsonous powder which may be used, with 
safety at any season. It should be freely used during autumn, ivinter and sjjring dicing to 
destroy wireworm and the larvae of other insects in the soil. For SLUGS, ANTS, and 
WOODLICE, a light sprinkling on the surface is ^uite sufTicient, but for wireworm, eel- 
vxvrni, millepedes and other pests of a similar nature, it should be dug into the soil. When 
making up heaps of potting soil, manure or leaf mould, an occasional sprinklmg as the work 
proceed will destroy wtarms and other insects, and also increase its manurial value. By a free 
use of “ ALPHOL,'* ground which prevdously teemed with insect life will grow splendid crops. 
Quantity RbquirSD-^Oh medium and hea^Tf land aS lbs. will dress 250 square yards, or s cwt. will dress 
an acre; on light sandy land, asVs more will be required, for compost and u)anurc he.ips 7 to 14 lbs. to each ton. 
Rumd this—I find it a perfect Insect destroyer. Where I hare used it. wireworm, slugs, snails, and 
grubs that infested my garden 110 longer exist.— FRANCIS E. JAMES. £sq.. Windycroft Instow, N. Devon. 
■mUI this— Where I put h on last night ths slugs were lying dead this morning in thousands.— F. WATTS, 
The Gerdens. The Meins, Blackburn. ALPHOL** tS 

&.ipu'5^i?’i'Ji4;.¥;i2!;VrS:T “*• mon-poisonou* 
BOUNDARY CHEMICAL CO., Ltd., Cranmore 8t, LIVERPOOL: 

HENRY VINCENT 

4, Sudeley Terrace, Brighton 


Practical little Book will teack you kow to gain 
£50 a year Irom kail an acre. Post kree Td. 


LECTURES GIVEM BY ARRANGEMENT 


Vinoent Asparaifus Kale Seeds. 
Packets 6d. 


PERENNIAL FLOWER ROOTS CHEAP. 
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TO GROW . . 


WINTER 

SALADS 


WITH SUCCESS 
AND PROFIT <(' 

it is absolutely essential that 
only the right kinds be sown. 

There are innumerable 
varieties of Lettuce, Radish, 
Cauliflower, etc., etc., but only 
a few are suitable for growing 
under the French System. 

FOR THE SORTS THAT PRODUCE 
THE BEST AND EARLIEST CROPS 

Write for price Jist to— 

WILUAM CONWAY til!?! 

Seedsmenir'^^ i„ 
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